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Because I had a peroo/al relationship with two of the characters in the story 
told by Sylvia Oaio, I think it fair that before getting into the details of that story, 
the reader be given an understanding of the nature of that relationshmpto be able to 
dtermine whether it influences what I believe or write. /^/ 

Loi-an Bug ene Hall was in the veterans hospital in Los Abgeles in early 1967 
when I spent three long days there with him, the tape cecordder laying on his bed where 
he could reach it to turn it off any time he might -:want to. As I was leaving the last 
day, when he knew I would not retmrn, he reached under his pillow and brought forth an 
ugly looking hand wgepon. My recollectoon is not clear. I had-been a bit startled. I 
think itvas an automatic pistol but it could have been a re^oVer. 

"Shis is what 1 had for you if you were not for real," he said, evenly, smiling, no 
anger in hms voice* , 

Because cf tki^ experience I Has less surprized when the very same tiling happened 
to*=se a few days later when I finished interviewing one of his side kicks on his numerous 
vhe yes, numerous) trips to Dallas as of the ^period of that Odio story, Lawrence 
Howard. Larry pulled his sweapon out from undeneath a rather well stuffed armchair, 


which had a d fringe around the bottom, hiding xa h at x the hand eapon he pulled out. My 
recollection is that it had a longer barrel. /Ot.h-L iArfc* ^ t r h r ^ • 

I had two purposes in looking Hall up soon afte r the apy arance of my second book, 

y 

which includes .a langthy passgae largely about him. Chapter 7 of Whitrwash II is titled, 

"T0e Hoover Diversion." Its subtitle is "On the '^alse Oseald'." (Pages 51-701 Hall 

Jt^hruf 

figures in Ba3o-tha=& 5,000 words of this vhapter ^pages 53~60)^9 had had time to read 
it before 1 looked hi m up. 

0 

Most of all I wanted to hear him talk ab«ut thosafevents and any opinions he had 
fU't 

about the ffide and the Commission's investigations. I also wanted to encourage him to 
use the oppoatunity offered him to testify under a(oth about those matters. 

Jim Garrison wanted (iHall and Howard to testify before his grand jury. His efforts 
to compel their attendance were frustrated hy Ronald^Reagan, then Governor of California. 


1G6A 


Odio^^tf thou young Cu refugee, froia a wealthy family before Castro tool over. 

In my first ^bo* k, Whitew ash. I brou hi to light the story she told about thiee men 

l 


appearing at her ap«r Dallas apartment toward the end of Se^tmber , 196?, seeking her 
help, as Posner does not say, in their fund-raising for anti-4£a3tro activities, (pages 
152-5) They fright- ned her allegoly talking about ldLlling castro. la my second book, W!i 
l /liitew ash II, I carried tliis account forward with FBI records tliat reached the Commissin 
the evening of the night the presses were Vo roll on the Report, (pages ^52-60) 

^In those last-minute reports the FBI identified thene anti^5B±iCastro activists 
as Loran Eugene Hall, Lawrence Howard and William Seymour. 



.•ith two of the anti^Cajtro a*?tivi&Lactivists was scid to have been a man named 
on Oswald. The Commission concluded that tills man could not have been Harvey 
Oswald because he t*a.; then en route to Iie;d.co City. •* 
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Reagan refused extradition and legally y that was the end of it. 

As we discussed this and Hall came to realise that there really was nothing u arrison 
could do to him as long as he told tho jitruth only, he also could see that there could 
be an advantage to him in testifying under oath because he could thereafter say, if 
he was bothered by unwelcoming questioning, "I have told the full story under £jo\h, 

f 

subject to the penalties^ of perjfiury if I lied, and I now have no more to say about it." 
He saw also that he would still be ^free to say anything he wanted to say if questioned 
by someone to whom he felt like talking. 

Three days of tapes, from rao breakfast to supper, turned out to be more than I was 
willing to take the time to transcribe, particularly when there was no pressing reason 
to do so. Bjt at some poi$t± after we had spent some time together nd he Sngw'what I 


as awangT^aying- 


/ 
was 


TD’ldT'tftTO decided to got to ^ev^Orleans voluntarily. However, he 

had some conditions. 

"Pa Iji, I'll go, he said, and then stated his conditions. "I want you to be with me 

-and I/.ant is to have connecting rooms in the hotel or fliotel." 

I had to tell th him the truth, that * might not be able to go scd simply because 

- it 1 

I could not afford it. I said^dfl^ould be more likely that I could not be with him but 


* 


that' I then had the cash, did not have to write bad checks or spend 301 plastic money I 

did not haw, I'd be there. He ±k± was to let me know an d I could not spare the money 

$ „ , 

then. I encorsged him to lookTjLouis Ivon, ^arrison's chief investigator ,v*p as soon as 

: J/IM^ y Jr •) 

he got there > tewT then to speak to^'Hoo" Sciambra^as fl soon as he could, and then to 
thinlT of all his many friends and former associates he'd be able to see on what could be 
an (expense-paid vacation. 

His finances were not all that good then so he used qy friend Aid: Kevi^then with 
KEJ news in Los Angeles, to call me. After Art did "SfcLp." Hall's best-known nickname, 
took the phone. 

I was not able tc go, he we lit alone and, as I knew would happend but did not tell 
him in advance, he in effect pulled G arrison's teeth. Garrison thereafter said nothing 
at all about Hall and his associates 0*f 1963. 




t 



Then the nuts of the House assassins committee wanted him to testify. Not without 
reason, he was apprehensive about them. They were pretty wild and publicly nitty in what 
they said. Game another phone call from^Sb Art and soon Hall was on the phone, 

"Hey, pal, ^S^bastards in Washington ll've subpoenaed me, I'd like you to appear 
eith me, sit by me when ^ testify," 

■°y then it was no longer safe for me to drive to Washington, I b^ve not done that 

since 1977, two years after the first venous thrombosis was diagnosed and treatment with 

anticoagulants began. Again I was honest with Hall, I told him that unlike with Garrison, 

with the nuts and all their preconceptions and TV cameras on them, nefneeded a lawyer 

a 

he could trust, not a friend who knew him and the facts, I prssed him firmly on that 

but I also^dded that if it were possible I'd be in the audience. He listendd to me and 

atfanged fori a cousin, a lawyer in Kansas, \«here jjzfeill came from, to be with him, 

#1 T A 

It happend that the day of hall's testimony I, had to be in Washington for a FOIA 
lawsuit. The status call was fdr i ten in the moiiiiJigjrSheii Jim Lesar and I finished 
with that he prove me to the newest of the three House of ficebuildings , the one I had 

1 1 ,w 

never been in, and } as not familiar with, Jim took me to the closest entrance'^ old me 
how to get to the hearing room, and- £l~v as full , with pe6ple standing around the back and 
alon, . the side close></to that’ dMf door. A young friend, then bust out of college, Scott 
1 alohee , sinca hfho red for hisj TV work, saw me and gave me his seat, one row from the door 

tin 

an at the end of t ^ row of eeats closer to the door. 

The comid^toe h ad not yet 4, entered the hearing room. Hall, sitting at the witness 
table near the dais, turned around and saw me, , ./ • _ 

In c+l U\ 

'Tfe Hay, pal 4 ! I see you got here," Waling, toward me"whlle he spoke at close to a 

jL fa - 

shout for his voice to carry, pp came upf" gave me a bear hung, with the audience all 
looking at us in surprise, and then said, "How's abhut we go get a drink when +v»-jg shdTt 
is over?" 

Having seen George Gardner, the Washington Post' s assassinations expert and friend 
nearby, I asked him, loud enough for George to hear,"QKay if I bring a /reporter friend." 
"Suro, pal, if he is your friend, *our friend i3 ay friend," 





t 


For a r ason I now dp not remember, there was no h aring that afternoon, It had 
oeen schedule for onf^rT^Twas not long after one that the noti£icatioiy!of postponement 
ended it. 

V/ith Ilia cousion and a young woman lawyer from tlxat firm, Hall came up to me when 
they left the witness table. £hgxaccxBK±£x^ , 

(Hie are at the Ahoreham," he soid.^How about me 6 tin-; us in the bar there?' 1 
^ desk to say 

Lai^idr phoned his tefcsteacy he’d be delayed and we spent the entire afternoon and 
into the supper hour drinking and talking, Lardner taking notes, although it was off the 
record. 

L% wm time to time Hall got acr^carried away telling the stori.es he loved to tell. 

> A lvl4M& ** *** 

‘When I said, "cut the bullshit now, s kip," he* a smile and amend what he had saldT) 

It was all very friendly. The Hall party drove me home. They went over soIiT files, 

^all borrowed som/pictures of himself to citpy • 

He never returned them. 


So, when Posner wanted. Hall pictures, I could lend him only ttexnne xfchat remained. 

<?f . 

Of all the many photographs fl have,/Pooner was not interested in any other one, as Trisha’s 


receipt states. 


/i 


Inlcuding about his life ina a castro jail where he benefitted from being next to *6 
or with the Florida Ifefty bigshot, Santo Trafficante. I remember Hall said that x the 
Cubans permitted special f ootf to be sent to ^rafficante and ^rafficante shared it 
witySata. He was a natural racconteur and he reslished it, particularly because his 


soldier-of -fortune experiences were not everyday events and most people liked to hear 
^ those stories. 

In any event, if this makes me prejudiced, as I think it does not in any sense, 
unlilce PcTsner , x have no secrets, no my bobtailed accout of that long afternoon 
relaxed conversation with drinking that made none o^j usy^unk, my relatikns with 
were friendly, but that did not blind me to the f _ct that he .-as sometimes prone toesag- 
gerate and tall were not beyond him. That relationship had improved from the time 

he said lie was ready to shoot me and displayed his means of doing it ML 

i 

1 ‘ TV".’ •• *t • r.t*> V.X*J r ?,vb v.x»-iv .in • *,* r»> u *■ •-:= f, n.ar- 


I've already reported the friendship that devetoped between ^ one of Vinegar Joe 

SJilwell's four top aauiotan Sfr assistants in Southeast Asia, Colonel 1. Robert ^astorr 

1' ^ 

and his^f then wifey^ rudy and my wife and iPbecame friend^ despite what Boh later 
sifiX was my .'air and^c curate reporting of FBI and Secfet Service records that were 
prejudiced against him. 

My file reflects that I had forgotten, that I undertook to s^Sre the information 

ft they had about the situation in Dallas at the time of the assassination. This included 

their close friendships in the police department and the business and industrial community 

o 

there ancL with refugee ubans some of whom they knew very well both socially and through 

l^involveim^fc , mostly Trudy* s, with Catholic C u ban ^elief. 

At that time ^IFE magazine had considerable interest in the Odio story and in 

Hall in particular, Richard ^illmngs, when he was unable to got o to California himself, 

sent a Cuban photographer, A tLguel Ococa to met with a source I then had, Ococa cent of 

\ 

on hi3 own instead of doing what had been r ranged, Tliat resulted in a situation that cost 
&y source his jo^. But that did not deter my inviting ^l li ng n , with the ^astorr's assent, 
to sahre sh^re in the interviewee had planned to ta^e. My file reflects two sets of tapes 

jj 

that Billings had transcribed at LIFE, Each, single-spaced, is about a^half^sdnch thick, 

Tliat represents long sessions and much information most of be which it is not now 
/IzjUseX y 

necessary to r&csJJU But it does reflect that, uni nice Posner, who knew what he wanted to 

say before he began his what for lack of a better word 1*11 call what it was not in any 

sense, his ‘'investigation" that was predetermined to undefmine and demean Odio, 

Knowing as he did that I am the one who bro^rht the Odio story to light and at the 

same time did the same thing with Hall and his then associates, Posner had no interest 

in what information I had because he had no interest in impartiality. I conducted quite a 

few interviews seeking the truth. Those ^ interviewed ranged from Odio*s relatives to 

a priest who knew her well and wawealthy ^allasites whcM ^Lpo^ ^r when she was in need 
) „ \ A 

of helpjT a' matter of consequence Posner did not[ee fit to report. He preferred his own 
jor^ptonceived prejudices, prejudices indispensible to his pat formula that Oswald was 

entirol^alone and was tho only assassin# 


* 






Shi- required blatairb dfhoneaty but that was no problen at all to Posner. He was Ltjrk 


j**&t(u±shon3ct aad in a manner that cannot bo detected in his limiting without exceptional 

,4^ There/ 

knowledge of the actualities that fow people^had. was nothing too minor for him not 

to corrupt in making the predetermined case that is so indispensable to his formula book, 
_ jyrJL^AUiJ 

designed for a lacier market mlrg&d enormously b^ the Oliver Stone movie, the market for 
which Posner and Random House ai?e aimed hka the opposite side of the controversy*^**- 
as close to total support of the government's basic conclusion as any sliyster could 


contrive but a more adept and less principle /shyster, which Posner makes without question 

jirtrQ Jt / 

he is, could do better did^ and as we sjshhaZ see. 

These may seem like strong charges, >and. f ~£hey are and they are intended to be. But 
they are not all# 

Another form of dishonesty for a writerSrt is to take the work of another and present 
it as his own, pagiarising# So there can be no doubt at all about what I mean by. this* I 
use th^ definition of Posner's own publi slier , liandom House# This h is how & 

f v f #i 

defines the noun plagiarism and the verb plagiarize: 


j- 
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pla gia rism (pia'j* rix^am, -JB a rtz'-). n. the ap- 

or of the language. Ideas, and ( - , ... \ 

»^ rfi ? o ^^ n P, ther , auth 0 or - and representation of them ^US© Only definitions) 

asones original work. 2. something appropriated and 
/“ this “ a pner. Cn^oiAHlT) + -ran] 

P^^fis^rlit, n. — pla gia-riw^tic. ad). 
pla gia-rtz 0 (pia/io rl*/. -j5 a rfe/), r.. -rized, -riz-ing. 

Zlh 10 a PP ro Pnate by plagiarism. 2. to appropriate 
kiea#. passages, etc., from (a work) by plagiarism, —v.i. 

3. to commit plagiarism. Also. esp. Brit., plagiarise. 

[w*oi>*fi»a5 — pla'gi#.rLt/#r. n. 

Before getting into the ‘story Odio told and Posner's treatment of it and of the 
existing evidence relating to it, because I also used this dictionary to be certain of the 
precise meaning of a word Posner used prejudicially, here is what that word means and 
then is the pre judical if not dishonest use Poasner made of it: 


K-Sr Ss*s£ss3 + ^. 


S y i^7-^ U ™nt. cnappfsh. , 

^h 1 - S 3 * p s- dUtlcult 

1. temperate. 2. tractable. 

In poisoning the well of opinion of his r aders against Odio £ on Page 178^) in his 


account of her troubled marriage and of her known illnesses th&t Posner does not report, 
•Posner writes: 


iT j i Tjg tg g g* i re*# : 




"By the time of ^Her Oswald Jrfcory, she had a history of emotional problems . In 
Puerto Pico, where she had lived before moving to Pallas irjtiarch 1963$* she had baiax 
seen a psychiatrist over her fractious marriage ." 

^his is about as imaginative inscription of a marriage in which the hasnsd husband 

abandons a wife with four small children as can be contrived. 

n 'c/ jlrhe r aj \ L ^ 

ofh Fpner does not say that the {fe&xcx&s had a fractious" a marriage, only $iat 

syivia did. (>• ^ ^ 

In his next paragraph Posner makes his first mention of the psychiatrist Odio had 
^ for seven months b efo re the assassination^ ; 
been e± seeing inBallas/^i^Burton C .Einspruch. Posner's end note^ on this highlights 

the prejudicial note of his lie on the very next page when he rrefers to Einsprjich 

agalnrflwre, &lpf£bively, Posner selects what he can mistp to m? misreprent Einspruch' s 

professional opinion of Odio. g&ere^ Posner has his big lie about A:< inspruch^ "He was 

not questioned until 1978 f " when he was deposed by the House assassin^cominittee. 

P?sner/s FotrMJee ^ote 45, P on page 534 of his/^otes, read 


45. Burt Griffin memo to W. David Slawson, May 16, 1964, House Select 
Committee on Assassinations (JFK Document 002969); deposition of 
Dr. Burton C. Einspruch, July 11, 1978, House Select Committee on 
a oaooainafinnn n 5 f.TFK Document 010069). 

The fir3t part of this note makes an unusual citation to a document to which he 
ss^erox/ 7 

had access here, my of that memo from the Commission’s files. The second part 

of the note cites Einspruch’s deposition testimony before the House assassins committee. 

Posner cite3 no volume of those hearings so the reader wanting to know all that 
■ *The twelve volumes of u.// 

Inspr Einspruch saifll aan can find it^/jfcat committee’s printed records takes ±r di£tx 

s|!i$Lteen inches of shelf space, qudte a search to make without knowing the volume 

Posner just manages to fail*' to cite, citing it is a departure from his practise. 

And there certainly can be a reason for this. ~Tne subje^t^f^gCat memo Tlo cites!. without 

telling the reader where to find it is wlia makes a liar ou? of PoSher in.aying that 

Sin sprue had not been questioned before his 1978 House committee testimony. That subject 

from the first page of the actual memo is: 


"Interview with Dr. Burton C. Etmspruch, Dallas, T exas,(3»00 fo 4:00 P.M. 

Monday, /^ril 13, 1964." 
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Einspruch had been questioned by the Warren Commission, Posner knew it and knowin g 
it lied a£put it after giving it an incomprehensible citation. 








Separate from this, and we certaiaL*' wi^l ge t to it, is the fact that in his 

partial quotatior^ of Jifc. Einspruc^Posner succeeds in saying the opposii^e of 

+<itl /V utorv/tn t 

what that psyhiatrist actually saidC^y^oint here is to leave the reader without any 
/ / 

question about my use of words. 

It is beyond question and to Posner 1 s certain knowledge, jjhe psychiatrist was 
quentionf^or an entre entire hour by the Commission and in writing that he hxix 
"was not questioned until 1 978f^ "posner lied and knew he lied. This means that his lie 
is deliberate ( and when we come to what Einspru ch said when questioned by theCom- 

r 

mission hd^pui’pose in^ lying will be appai % ent. 

Unlike Posner, who as we have seen pracjltiscs trickery with his end notes, and 
contrary to t e preference of professional scholars, who just love tlos$4nd notes and 
are rar^^W in a psoition to efcluate them, I prefer that my reader facto when reading what 
I write Utfhat my source is. ^feLs is often so incofiispicuc^s the large number of citations 

j/ ^ gM / 

in parenthison ay hookas is not app.ar entlife' reading/ Unlike Posner, virtually all my 

sources have been official. I engage in no minder ending, as he does, nqtf theorising, as 

he' does extensively and bascialhi in the book in ifn.ch he pretends he does none of this/ 

y * OcU* 

/ My reference above to Herrera anandoning Syl s fe Jsc'linew about because it i 3 on 
Page 55 of ^hitev/ash II and the internal etdde<Vce of his boqfo is that he used that ex- 
tens ivlcy withodiT once mentioning it. Before QoinJy into what I there state at greater 
length, iC^ite the source, the report of an FBI agent who 50 name I give along with the 
identification of two diffe.-ent FBI files in which it is filed and the date on which he 
filed it# I wanted the reader to be able to evaluate what I wrote and so the first thing 
I did, u/CLike Posner, mc i wc ha v e -j ust s e e n , -^-vlngan note "that deiaes-access to" hisr 
4 irt ually il l liia rea ders^ While 1 int en d . tixl::r~g£r = aro ; aig^ 


i, I suggesiryc , 


.ri-Hoiig can bi uvrElualea, I suggesu-^t also previes a means of comparing his writing and 
mine when as we soon do we get into the Odio story, and whether or not he givds conclusory 
jStattments ox his own rathe: • than the actual content of what he says he is citing and the 
extent to which I go to give the readers what my 4 source, in this case the FBI, actually 
said f 




• • ** 'Tr 





Vfhile more of tliese actualities of which Posner Ipiew and which lie suppressed 

W*/ 

rrp^ his book to be able to fabricate a phony case against Odio will interest us later, 

_ v /• Od^/ 

I here cite what supports my statement that *%rrera abandoned hajr and their children, 
the oldest of the four of h(Q>m Has only six £ ^4/hen he banadonecl them: 

k :l 

•f; 

3ylvls Odio, and her former husband, Guillermo Herrera, 
fled to Puerto Rico where he was employed as a chemical engineer. 

When his company sent him to Germony in 1962, he abandoned his 
wife with four very smell children, the oldest of whom was six 
years old. She had "no means oT support". Because of these prob- 
lems, her concern fori her imprisoned parents end about her ability 
to care for her children and hersolf, Mrs. Odio did have psychi- 
atric problems. 

falsely 

None of this in in Posner's book. Instead he pretends l... fetrsley thet Odio was 

U/yvfa’, _ 

incompetent and irrational. For a youn^ woman exiled from a life of ew-o~~waelth, all 

alone in a foreign land with four such young children to car^ for because she was 
abandoned by her husband^ot to react, not ©motional problems, would be the 




abnormality. Z Reacting to the^^nd^s Posner also^does not state, overcoming them is 

_ a I-iy major purpose in this chapter is to enable the reader to make independent judge- 
ments about Posner and me and about our writing. What follows, the Odio story itself, 

is a matter of controversy. Controversies are not resolved by overtpL deliberate lies. 

'\ the,' 

I have said that Posner i3 a liar and I begin by giving 4&he reader proof ofi it. There 

will be more. But because ±tf is a far from normal to characterize as ^ have, and I have 

done that because there should be a record of it and because tlie reader shoi^d be informed 
c 

diretly and openly, with no quibbles, I admit to unorthodoxy. 

This is not a matter of little consequence. %Ls is as serious a matter as there can 


be in oui s ro si Dd y country and our kind of society. Nothjering gets closer to the basic 
integrity of our scoiety that the nullification of our system of self-government thaV 
the assassination of a resident. Writing about that is not a matter of fun and games, 
or of misusing the means provided by a major publisher willing to spend the money to 
make a^faatastST fantastic international sensation of a deliberately false, y ^ c ceo t i ve 
and misleading account of that most subversive of crimes and of the official investi- 
gations in its wake. 


■fW«wyR* » .. ••• •* ••••■ •• 
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Before proceeding there is another m ans by uhich the reader can evaluate Posner's 


Kf 

| ill 


writing, his bool: and his intent. 


Earlier when we discussed the absolute basis for hi3 claim to have personally 

.A-t 

discovered wiial^waiT previously enirely unknown, that there was an earlier shot than the 

Commission icknowled^ed and his theory-yes, it is only a thoery theory, that the earlier 

shot is the one that missed, and we saw that he cribbed that from a youth of fifteen 

and pretended it was his own work, the amount of space he devoted to in. his book of 

more than six hundred pages was about half of ore page, Page 321. Contrast that,±s 

the very basis of his theory and his boolTsTwith the six pages he devotes to his 



corruption of the story told by Sylvia Odio. For that he<^fakeaf six pages, 175 
through 180. 

The only reason he requires that much space for Odgo is because at the outset he 
recognised that his preconceived case^quired that he destroy her credibility. Because 
that cannot be done by evidence he does it by selective and misrepresentative quotations 
aftd ■ that does take space. 

As we shall see, P 0 oner's false case against her builds for thojs/six pages, 
Concludes them calling her a liar, This was so much preconceived his source for 

clling her a liar j^Tone of his earliest interviews. It ( as, by his own note, Number 56 


on jbage 534, on March 16 f that unintendedly he e, 


3sta hi thi 


thi3 for us. 


Again, both fo± the record for our history and, hocpfully as I write this, for the 
Ax fV 

readers 1 understanding, how mmy of those * who ^just swooned in ecstacy over Posner's^ 
book were in position to make the evaluation, far from a complete case, in this chapter? 
How many even knew , if any had wanted to, where 3uch an evaluation flight be obtained? 


~\ l*- 

Could any of the unimaginably large number of publications internationally -ifi 
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position to make any independaent evaluation of Posner's book when they contract the 
ancillary rights to it? Beginning with U.S.lTews and World ^enar t. which made a supersensa- 
tion of its lengthy excerpting in an issue largely devoted to it and attending to as far 
away as we can get, to the Queensland, Australia ^ourier^^ail, a fuli-JLize newspaper 

crj „ 

that del/oted the entire front page') of its weekend edition Saturday, September 4 and 




• purcha sed^ 

two inside page's to/ancillary rights t^Posber's book? 

There is no way anyone outside of Random House can know how '^tensive this use 
of Posner’s # un teste d and untestable word was spread throughout the entire world. 

All of the publications that b ogu tnbought the A rights 'o3HF to their uses of 
Posner's book and all th&Se who reported on it and reviewed it. did so on faith. 

Faith in particular in Random Houses* s reputation. 

And Random House had no authentic peer review of the book. The consequences of that 

t 

also are clear in this chapter in particular 

Their trust, the trust of all of us, was imposed upon. 

P o 

« ointcpd as thi3 chapter i&> it still is only part of thefiaSZoy, a small part of 
that conscious imposition upon trust, the trust of the entire world. 




